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Concert Ttelo-Americain. 

[Under this title the Courier Franco-Italian, of 
Aug. 6, describes a private concert given by a wealthy 
young American during a short stayin Paris. Partly 
as an amusing specimen of the lively way in which the 
Parisian critics and feuilletonists serve up such 
tempting subjects, and partly because of the mention 
of two young American prime donne, in whom so 
many of our readers take an interest, we translate the 
entire article. ] 

The scene represents a magnificent salon, white 
and gold, splendidly illuminated and opening in 
the rear upon a balustraded terrace. On the 
right, in the foreground, a large door, the entrance 
to a delicious boudoir. In the background, a 
fire-place metamorphosed into a jardiniére ; over 
the mantel an enormous plate glass, showing 
through it the foyer of the artists. On the left, 
front and rear, doors leading into a waiting room. 
Gilt furniture. A Pleyel piano. On the walls, 
pictures by masters. You remark there the 
Roman Peasant Girl, by M. May. Vases, baskets, 
flowers everywhere. Through the windows at the 
bottom of the room you perceive the trees of the 
boulevard Malesherbes and the colonnade of the 
Madeleine, vividly illumined by the full moon. 





The hall is filled with invited guests. All 
countries have there their representatives: the 
majority are French, Italians or Americans. The 


ladies are seated, brilliant as well by their toilet 
as by their beauty; the men circulate about. 
Among the former you remark the two queens of 
song, Mmes. Frezzouinr and Boraui-Mamo, 
| chatting as amicably as two sisters, or rather as 
two cousins,— Elizabeth and Mary Stuart, for 
example .... Farther on, a group of admirers 
surround and completely snatch from curious eyes 
& very petite lady in pink, with lively and 














eloquent eyes, an animated date siognomy, dazzling 
teeth, and the smile of a fairy. This is Mme. De 
Wiuorst, the young Américaine, who has a 
form somewhat more slight and much mere voice 
than Mme. Piccolomini. On the opposite side, 
Mile. Hens.eEr, another conquest which Europe 
has just won from America, in revenge for the 
carrying off of our best artists and the death of 
Mme. Sontag,— Mlle. Hensier, I say, is in 
white, her robe trimmed with little figures of 
black velvet. She has a dreamy air. Her 
beautiful eyes have that vague look of vignettes 
in keepsakes. She is thinking perhaps of Venice 
and of Genoa, where she is soon to go, and where 
brilliant ovations probably await her. ... or she 
is thinking of—another thing. Two Italian ladies, 
Mme. Resussint, her skin slightly browned by 
the sun of the tropics, and Mlle. CorBart, seem 
to rejoice to have quitted, one Brazil, the other 
Portugal, for a temperature less torrefying. So 
much for counting on the perfidy of latitudes! 
They have found here ninety-two degrees of heat 

.-in the shade! 

Near the piano, a group of artists: the tenors 
LABOCETTA and BALEsTRA GALLI, the bari- 
tones ARDAVANI and CiMINo, the basses Dipot 
and Lotio. MM. Giutiant, Braca, Lucan- 
Ton, MopeErArti, &c., masters or composers, en- 
courage or congratulate their pupils, who might 
themselves upon a pinch be excellent professors. 
In the background, near the terrace, M. Fioren- 
tino with his tall stature towers above another 
group. where you distinguish M. Achille Jubinal, 
the deputy-Meceenas; M. le marquis du Hullay- 
Coétquen, the representative of French chivalry ; 
M. Montanelli, the author of Camma ; the sculp- 
tor Lanzarotti, author of the Pensierosa; M. 
Craufurd, who plays, for our benefit, a part the 
very contrary to that of the Manche: he unites 
France to England; M. Tony Révillon, of the 
Courrier de Paris; M. le docteur Declat, of 
L’Union ; MM. Paulin and Héquet, of L’I/lus- 
tration ; Count Federigotti, of the Rabelais ; M. 
Cottrau, of the Guzette Musicale of Naples; M. 
Carini. of you know what journal, and some who 
write a little everywhere. Some officers adorned 
with crosses spangle with their gold epaulets the 
crowd of black coats. M. Paine, the amateur 
director, the gentleman impresario, rubs his hands 
with satisfaction. M. Calzado, the Monte-Christo 
of the salle-Ventadour, rolls his director's eyes, 
glancing first on Mme. Borghi-Mamo and then on 
Mme. Frezzolini; then, and as if to console him- 
self, he asks his son Adolphe which of the two, 
Mile. Piccolomini or Mme. Wilhorst is the largest 
—or the smallest. Adolphus answers wittily, 
that he will know when he hears Mme. de Wil- 
horst sing. 





Mr. txt the master of the session, a young 
man (grand gargon) of twenty-three years, of 
princely form, frank and open physiognomy, finds 
a charming word for everybody, and multiplies 
himself,—among the ladies especially,—without 
having the air of it. At every instant he draws 
from his pocket a fan and gives it to one just 
arrived. I saw him give as many as fifty, which 
was as far as I counted....What pockets the 
Americans have!—Mr. King, his inseparable 
friend, imitated him with all zeal. 

A graceful prelude makes itself heard. It an- 
nounces the rising of the curtain. It is a vague, 
aérial, undecided sort of music ; one would say 
that all these myriads of flowers which enamel 
the apartment had taken voice and were singing. 
Why not ? They can dance in Orfa ! Apro- 
pos of Orfa, M. Torre, the lyric poet, the happy 
husband of Mme. Ferraris, leaning against the 
side of a door, watches from time to time the 
clock. He has the air of asking himself 
what pas Mme. Ferraris is dancing at this mo- 
ment at the Opéra, or rather for what tour de 
force she is applauded. He literally has his head 
under the feet of the Italian sylphide ; which is 
by no means inconvenient: you know those sort 
of feet touch nothing, they only graze and pass 
on. 

The little overture continues. After it will 
come the five Italian masters, Rossini, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Mercadante and Verdi. Of the five, 
two are dead, and two have gone to sleep. The 
fifth is awake, and no mistake! More than that, 
he keeps his imitators from falling asleep. You 
see that the programme has been made by an 
intelligent man, and above all by a man of taste. 
Is it you, friend Carini? You have added there 
perchance, by way of epigraph, these two lines 
from Beranger : 


** Mais on recommande 
Gott Italien.” 


Twelve pieces of music, like twelve scenes of a 
phenomenal opera, scenes now bright and ani- 
mated, now tender and delicate, now impassioned 
and dramatic, succeed each other at short inter- 
vals. One breathes an atmosphere of perfumes 
and melody; one is intoxicated with harmony 
and song. 

The heat has been unable to obtain a little 
card of invitation. It has staid at the door. The 
thermometer has been put under arrest with 
Tom, the little black dog of the logis ; the one 
reduced to immobility, the other to silence. They 
rage. Beware of to-morrow morning ! 

A colossal buffet, a buffet monstre, (on the plan 
Danaides) is charged with utilizing the entr’- 
actes—and there are eleven of them! It lavishes 
its thousand sugar trifles, its thousand beverages, 
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of different temperetures, from burning chocolate 
and tepid Bourdeaux wine to frozen Champaigne. 
Mlle. Hensler and the tenor Balestra open the 


matic pages of Donizetti. 


tra sustains her with his powerful organ, and 
those fine, vigorous notes, of which he has the 
secret. 

Then Didot, the bass, an excellent voice, ro- 
bust as possible, sings the air from Les Vépres. I 





He speaks both languages 
I thought to assure 


is French or Italian. 
without the slightest accent. 
myself of his nationality by his choice between 
the words of M. Scribe and the translation by M. 
Caimo. He prefers the Italian translation; he 
must be a Frenchman. 

And now see, Mme. de Wilhorst moves towards 
the piano; she has nothing great but her eyes and 
the volume of her voice —ah! I forget her talent! 
She sings the air from 7 Puritani. It is a voice 
at once’ velvety and metallic, and above all of a 
biting, penetrating quality. Its timbre is one of 
the most sympathetic. She phrases and accentu- 
ates toa marvel. M. Calzado pére is all ears; his 
son Adolphe is transfixed. She has sung Vien 
diletto, é in ciel la luna with an exquisite taste ; 
the moon, on whom weighed the responsibility of 
Ahe mise en scéne, impressed her silvery disk just 
then upon the window. The director of the salle 
Ventadour made a note of it for the next resump- 
tion of J Puritani. 

I believe 1 am one of the first who spoke of 
Mme. de Wilhorst. 
appears so puerile, it is because I remember to 
have been the first also to speak of the debuts of 
Mlle. Piccolomini in Italy, and that proved not 
very fatal to her. Ask at London, where she shines 
star-queen; ask at Turin, at Vienna, at all the 
cities in Italy where she has sung. Observe I 
have only spoken of her débuts; she was then 


If I register this detail, which 


Labocetta, with his sweet and tender voice, 
sighed out the melodious romance from 71 Giura- 
mento; 1 could have believed I was hearing 
Basadonna in his finest moments. Perhaps 
because Basadonna was his master. Braga, the 
pupil of Labocetta on the violoncello at the 
Conservatoire in Naples, accompanied the charm- 
ing tenor. Formerly they both played the 
violoncello; both were first prizes. Braga is now 
a composer, entering the world by the golden door 
of success; Labocetta, a tenor of the most distin- 
guished, who expects to go out of it by the not 
less golden door of rents; that will be in a year 
or two. 

But silence! here is Mme. Borghi-Mamo, who, 
changed back to an Italian, sings us one of the 
most melancholy of Neapolitan airs. Alas! when 
the Neapolitan public is sad, it is no half-way 
matter; you all know that deliciously plaintive 
song: Fenesta che lucire e mo non luce. MM. 
Fiorentino, Cimino, Cottrau, and a fourth whom 
I need not name, all born at Naples, looked at 
one another while Mme. Borghi sang. You 
would not believe it, but, God forgive me! they 
were moved. The piece finished, M. Fiorentino 
went to congratulate the great artiste. M. Cimino 
got to talking about Naples and the Neapolitans 
with Braga, who had accompanied the little song ; 





concert with the duo from Roberto Devereux, that | 
famous duet of the addio, one of the most dra- 

Mile. Hensler sings | 
like a Neapolitan and pronounces like a Floren- | 
tine,—I think I said as much last winter ;—Bales- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


have never been able to learn whether M. Didot 





M. Cottrau heaved a sigh. ...then went and took | 
an ice to cheer his spirits. 
After this song. the illustrious pensionnaire of | 
the Imperial Academy of Music sang the Brindisi 
from Lucrezia Borgia, and taught us 
Il segreto per esser felici. | 
It was malicious, on my word! Whenever she | 
sings and whatever she sings, she tells us the 
secret of being happy. 

Again we have Mme. de Wilhorst. 
the better! This time it is the duo in La Trart- | 
ata which she sings with the baritone Ardavant. 
That artist's voice is marvellously adapted to the 
tender and impassioned scena of the father of | 
Alfred. Mine. de Wilhorst rendered, among 
other things, the phrase: Dite alla giovine, with a 
profound melancholy, a heart-rending truth; she 
has plenty of tears in her voice ! 

Mlle. Hensler comes, to coo the air from Rigo- 
letto. She attacks the final trill with an astonish- 
ing purity, an irreproachable accuracy, and soft- 
ens it by one of the most suave and exquisite 


| 
So much 


smorzandos. 

Then the three men’s voices, Ardavani, Bales- 
tra and Didot, put us into ecstacy with the grand 
piece de résistance, the capital piece of the concert, 
Trio from “ William Tell.’—Oh! Rossini, how 
great you are! Are you silent because this 
opera is the last word of mortal music, or because 
M. Balestra 
had bursts of voice of exceeding beauty, and ex- 
cited unanimous bravos. The grave notes of the 
other two artists married themselves admirably 
to the fine organ of the Italian tenor. 

It was for Rossini to rest us from Rossini. The 
goddess advances. IJncessu patuit. A murmur of 
admiration rises under her footsteps. Mme. Frez- 
zolini is going to sing the romance of Willow, 
the queen of romances, the sufferings of Isaura 
as sobbed forth by Desdemona. Oh! you are 
mistaken, madam, or Shakspeare has lied. Des- 
demona never sang with voice so pure and irre- 
sistible ; Othello would not have assassinated her. 

But the crowd begin to slip away....Non 
satiata recessit. Already three o’clock! already 
to-morrow morning! I begin to be reconciled to 
eternity, for they sing, ’t is said, in Paradise. 

M. Cimino, ever courteous, is reminded that 
the concert is given in Paris, that there are 
French people in the room; and so he does the 
honors of French music with a ballad by Victor 
Massé. It is the romance of Le Muletier de Ca- 
labre, accompanied by cracks of the whip, and 
elig, claqg! hop la! M. Cimino sang it in a swag- 
gering manner, making us admire his fine organ, 
and his talent as a perfect musician. 

This melodic piece of fire-works required a 
dazzling bouquet. Mme. Frezzolini undertook 
it. She To-morrow the 
steamer 
then are 
The diva has selected the two most beautiful and 
largest pages from Verdi, the Quatuor in Rigo- 
letto and the Miserere in the Trovatore. All the 
genius of the master of Busseto is there! One 
of these two pieces alone would suffice to place 
the author in the rank of the first composers of 
the age. Mme. Frezzolini was pleased to sing 
them both. One is very rich when one breaks up 
housekeeping. M. Balestra, M. Ardavani and 
Mlle. Corbari seconded her. Never has she sung 


sang us her adiecux. 
will carry her away, away.... Why 
the United States so fond of music ?— 


this piece with more entrainement and dramatic 


| Mme. Frezzolini draws from the pain she feels at 


| freeze your veins. 


| was not very bad. 





vehemence. Then, suddenly, without a moment's 





rest, Gilda becomes Leonora, and the Miserere 
fills the hall with its lugubrious and solemn notes. 


quitting our continent, the theatre of all her tri- 
umphs, those heart-rending notes, those sobs that 
All the guests, artists and 
amateurs, formed the chorus, and [ assure you it 

Adieu, madame, partez/ We shall preserve 
the memory of this magnificent soirée and of your 
farewell song. New York awaits you. No mat- 
ter, we retain as hostages Mme. de Wilhorst and 
Mile. Hensler. It is so much captured from the 
enemy. 

And now, if you ask me why Mr. Hill has 
given this musical soirée, and why he has given 
it during these dog-days, I will tell you that he 
M. Mill adores the arts in gen- 
in particular, and he is 





had no choice. 
eral, music and painting 
as fond of artists as of art. He was at New 
Orleans; he had three months before him; he 
said to himself: “ I will take one month to go to 
Europe, and one month to return; forcing the 
allowance a little, I will pass four or five weeks 
in Paris. There I will hear good music. And if 
the salle Ventadour is closed, eh bien ! T will in- 
vite the Théatre Italien to come to my own lodg- 
ings, beginning with its director.” 

And he did it so effectually that the Brindisi, 
the romance of “ Willow,” &c., to which Mmes. 
Borghi and Frezzolini treated M. Hill, have cost 
him something like thirty thousand francs.. ... 
counting the flowers in the expenses of the voyage 
Eh bien! frankly, it was 


and the installation. 
not dear, in my opinion. . . .and even in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Hilly which is much more significant. 
So much so that he will resume the sport next 
year. From New Orleans to Paris, it is only-the 
desire of an excellent concert. That does not 
frighten Mr. Hill; Q, quite the contrary ! 
Axpino ALDINI. 


_— 


New Monumental Statues—Goethe’s Birth-day. 
(German Correspondence of the N. Y. Evening Post.) 
HEIDELBERG, AvG. 29, 1857. 
Yesterday the memory of Germany’s greatest 
t was refreshed by the anniversary of his 
irthday. A quarter of a century ago the nation 
was in mourning—for Goethe had departed. More 
than a century ago a great genius came into the 
world, a very king amid the nobility gf intellect, 
born to rule millions; the lifting up of whose 
“n-sceptre brought the world upon the knees of 
omage. The weeds worn at the funeral have 
been flung aside; monuments have arisen, whereon 
the poet’s wreath rests unfading forever. The 
nation. forgetful of the death-hour, but proud and 
jubilant over the birth-hour; conscious that a great 
mind, once among men, is among them forever, 
gives evidence of its gratitude through memorials 
and anniversaries. , 
Last night Goethe's Iphigenie anf Tauris was 
presented in the theatre at Frankfort. his native 
city, with unusual splendor. The house in which 
the poet was born seemed conscious of the atten- 
tion and respect paid it by the people, and looked, 
as all such houses do, exceedingly knowing. Of 
course. in these anniversary displays, heroes who 
have worn swords have all the advantages of 
banners, cannons and military companies ready 
for another turn-out; but, doubtless, when our 
progressive race has passed the barbarous war 
period, the heroes of Peace will have their turn. 
There are those in the world who would withhold 
from Goethe, probably, any unusual attention. A 
celebrated historian, his countryman, has within 
three years called the author of Fuust “a refine 
heathen.” That he was not a saint, every moral 
man will deplore. That he has written what were 
better unwritten, most will acknowledge. But at 
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the same time it is something to enrich and 
beautify language; something to give imagina- 
tions * form and substance,” that shall grace the 
halls of Art through all time ; something to ascend 
the very Mont Blane of thought, though it be 
amid ice and clouds, to show the human mind its 
capabilities. 

te Munich a few days since, there was an 
exhibition of three bronze statues, just completed, 
of Goethe, Schiller and Wieland. They are all 
from Miiller’s foundry. The first two are from 
models by Rietschel, of Dresden ; Wieland’s is by 
Grasser, of Vienna. They attracted large crowds 
of visitors on the day of exhibition. It was a 
significant sight, and one which cannot fail to 
touch the German heart, to see those two sublime 

niuses, rivals in fame, but friends in life and 
heart, thus brought together. Jt is something 
more than a monument of each; it becomes a 
memorial of their friendship—an impersonation of 
a beautiful fact. The material itself is of superior 
quality, and the design more than ordinarily 
worthy the subject. As a German critic said: 
“The mien of this immortal poet-pair shines 
through the splendor of the metal with radiant 
light.” Goethe, of benign countenance, extends 
the wreath with his right hand to Schiller, while 
his left rests familiarly upon Schiller’s shoulder. 
The latter stands, with the lofty air and elevated 
head which artists love to give him, stretching out 
his right hand toward the wreath and holding a 
scroll in his left. The novelty of the design, and 
the spirited execution of the group. place it among 
the finest works of the kind. ‘The artist attempted, 
however, rather a hazardous experiment in the 
matter of costume. One would judge the dress 
of that time not so suitable and permanently 
impressive in the monumental art as the flowing 
robe. Goethe wears the frock, Schiller a long 
coat; and both with short hose and stockings. 
The Germans think this more life-like, “ true to 
Nature,” and at the same time sufficiently ideal. 
| Schiller has his neckcloth tied loosely, giving 
|| the figure a certain air of freedom that is agree- 
|| able. 

Wieland’s statue hardly equals the others in 
any respect. It is ordinary in conception and 
characterized by little spirit either in attitude or 
expression. He holds a half-open book in his 
left hand, while the right is out-stretched as in 
recitation. But, if life-like reality is to be carried 
“unkempt and unshorn” into art, then it is quite 
right and a real triumph. For Wieland can never 
stand on the level of Goethe and Schiller. 

Speaking of monuments, reminds me that the 
one commemorative of Victory, erected upon the 
Drachenfels, has just been unveiled with the usual 
ceremonies. It stands = the verge of the 

recipice, near the ruin, looking down —_ the 

hine, the Castle of Roland and the island of 
Nonnenwerth. It will add another link of attrac- 
tion to draw travellers up the ragged steeps of the 
Siebengebirge. It is commemorative of a victory 
—not that of Siegfried over the Dragon, but of 
the Germans over an enemy noted for dragonic 
devastations. The orator of the occasion made a 
stirring speech, with frequent allusion to the 
Fatherland, its oppression and freedom, conclud- 
ing with the following solemn vow: “In all the 
r-lations of life, in good and evil days; yes, even 
to death, show yourselves brave German men, with 
inviolable fidelity to our king, Friedrich Wilhelm; 
but especially remain true to the Fatherland in 
every danger, whenever it may threaten. Firm 
and immoveable, as the rock that uplifts this 
monument, be our pledged devotion.” After a 
spirited ratification of this by the auditory, the 
orator closed by reciting a short poem, which had 
| been pronounced at Bonn, in 1826, on a similar 
occasion, in commemoration of the last decisive 
battle of Belle- Alliance. 
thing as follows: 
“Not empire, nor revenge’s brutal might, 


Ah, no! but Virtue’s aims and deeds of right, 

The after world, with joy devout, shall praise ; 

While Truth’s undimmed and ever-quenchless fire 
Shall flame from heart to heart—the world’s desire— 
Forever dear through Time’s advancing days.” 














One stanza ran some- 














Vieuxtemps and Thalberg in New York. 


When Mr. THALBERG himself will fill a con- 
cert room evening after evening, what wonder 
that on Tuesday, when he and Mr. VievxteMps 
appeared together, there were nearly twice as 
many persons desired to get into Niblo’s Saloon 
as that pretty room will hold. The concert was 
rich and complete: the success of all who took 
part in it must have satisfied even that cormorant’s 
stomach—an artist’s hunger for praise. Mr. 
Thalberg can afford to let us pass him by with the 
mere recognition of his supreme perfection. He 
was the same absolute, all satisfying. unimpeach- 
able artist that he has always shown himself. Mr. 
Vieuxtemps is his twin brother in art; and pos- 
sesses the same qualities in the same degree. He 
is endowed with that complete knowledge of the 
resources of his art and of his instrument, and 
that finely balanced and delicately constituted 
organization without which a musician, even 
although he is great, must needs be extravagant. 
Hlis style may be justly called classic—a term 
much abused in art, and constantly used merely 
as a synonyme for ‘good.’ Symmetry, grace, a 
serene expression of power, singleness of ey 0 
a sparing use of ornament, and the highest finish 
even of the minutest detail_—these are the char- 
acteristic traits of Mr. Vieuxtemps’ style, both as 
a composer and a performer. We sometimes, even 
when hearing very good violinists, find ourselves 
Fag the supremacy of the instrument. 
But such a doubt never arises while we listen to 
Mr. Vieuxtemps. In his hands the instrument 

ssesses all its traditionary dignity and grandeur. 

ts tone—as equal throughout the entire compass 
of the instrument as it is possible to make it— 
loses all of that quality which suggests a squeak, 
and becomes pure music in its noblest and most 
touching form. Exquisite delicacy is a necessary 
concomitant of great and highly disciplined power; 
and therefore in calling Mr. Vieuxtemps’ style 
massive, we imply no limitation of its variety or 
flexibility. As to executive excellence, we do 
not intend to be sosuperfluous as to offer him the 
poor compliment of praise for that; and yet his 
erformance is in that respect a marvel. The 
y of tone which he produces and the quality 

of it, and the large and simple manner in whic 
he makes his instrument rocalize, are hardly more 
admirable to the musician than the absolute 
mastery of all the mysteries of bowing and finger- 
ing which he constantly exhibits. He will cut 
out eight square-edged notes in a second with the 
point of an up-bow, and not move his wrist half a 
finger’s breadth. ‘Thus it is ever with a supreme 
master; he is as unimpeachable in detail as he is 
admirable in design; always illustrating the axiom 
that the greater includes the less. Mr. Vieux- 

temps’ success with his audience was complete. 

No small element of the pleasure of the evening 
was the singing of Mile. CARIOLI, a young prima 
donna heard here on this occasion for the first 
time. Her voice is not so smooth or so rich as she 
deserves it should be; but her vocalization is so 
beautiful, so correct. and of such a fine school, 
that we soon forget that nature has not given her 
everything. Her voice is of the most serviceable 

uality,—a mezzo soprano, and is fresh and firm. 

ler singing of the principal cavatina from La 
Traviata, richly deserved the unanimous and 
hearty tokens of approbation which burst from all 
parts of the room. She is a great acquisition to 
our available musical material. 

The concert was throughout of a high order of 
excellence, and the satisfaction of the audience 
complete.— Courier & Enquirer, 16th. 





PRIZES AT THE Paris ConseERVATOIRE.— 
The Paris Correspondent of the National Era, 
under date of Aug. 30, writes: 

The concourse of the distribution of prizes at 
the “ Conservatoire de Musique” closed this year 
with strong expressions of indignation. Monsieur 
Auber, the well-known composer of “La Muette 
de Portici,” and director of the Imperial Con- 
servatoire de Musique, although at the respectable 
and sober age of seventy two, seems still to be too 
strongly influenced by the pupils of the fair sex 





to do justice. But his predilection for that class 
of artists was never before so manitest as this year, 
when the prizes were mostly given to the friends 
of certain young artists who had won the seared 
heart of the old composer. 

All passed off quietly, however, until the prizes 
allotted to the performers on the violin were 
announced. The first was given to a boy eleven 
years of age—a prodigy so far surpassing anything 
ever before heard on the violin, that it was thought 


‘an extraordinary prize would not be a sufficient 


reward for the infant Paganini. The second prize 
was given to Miss Hummler, causing some expres- 
sions of astonishment and dissatisfaction from the 
violin performers of the Conservatoire and of the 
grand opera; but when the third prize was 
awarded to another of the young ladies, the 
audience burst into a general expression of dis- 
gust; hissing was heard on all sides, and continued 
until the police interfered and closed the cere- 
mony. 

The ability of the fair sex is too well established 
to be contested; but 1 must acknowledge that the 
error committed in awarding the 2d and 3d prizes 
to ladies, for their performance on an instrument 
strictly the prerogative of men, is too palpable to 
be doubted—besides its being an unbecoming and 
graceless instrument in the hands of women, and 
requiring more muscular strength to draw out its 
finest tones in an allegro than they are possessed 
ot. Had I any influence at the “ Conservatoire,” 
it would certainly be exercised to exclude that 
instrument for women, and confine them entirely 
to the harp and piano—two of the finest instru- 
ments, and best suited to their sex and attire. 

‘The competitors for vocal music were numerous, 
and those to whom the prizes were allotted were 
neither remarkable for school or voice. The 
classes, as usual, were composed of pupils from 
various countries and climates Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, Germans, and French. Soul-stirring voices 
are as rare as comets, and the best French voices 
come from the south of France, where the human 
organ is softer and more pleasing, even in conver- 
sation, than at the north. Auber is much disliked, 
and is said to be an old miser, elated with the idea 
that he is the best and only French composer 
worthy of renown: he is a member of the Institute, 
master of the Imperial Chapel, Counsellor of 
Education, besides numberless other dignities 
ss upon him. Another prodigy. a youth of 
twelve years, took the prize for harmony, and his 
competitors were all men grown. 





Musigal Goynespondenge. 
New York, Sept. 21.—At home once more, after 
a long season of summer wanderings ; of fresh moun 
tain air, of grass, trees and bushes fresh and green, 
this year, in September, as in early June; of meet- 
ings with dear friends, of every country enjoyment, 
but alas, very little music. So that, thirsting for 
this life-elixir of the soul, I am willing at last to give 
up rural pleasures and advantages, and return to the 
realization of all the pleasant prospects which this 
winter’s campaign holds out. In such a mood I 
found myself, a few evenings ago, in Niblo’s Saloon, 
prepared to listen to a “ Miscellaneous” concert, in 
which VieuXTEMPS was, to me, the chief attraction. 
I had not heard him during his previous visit to this 
country, for the reason, which I am now quite 
ashamed to confess, that I was at that time so full 
of enthusiasm for Ole Bull, that I quite resented the 
preterence which some more sensible people had for 
Vieuxtemps, and, from a sort of spite, would not 
hear the latter. But that was long ago, and I have 
grown wiser since. Of the concert on Thursday 
night, I mast say that I enjoyed it more than any 
concert of that kind which I have ever attended. It 
was, indeed, excellent in almost every particular, as 
far us the performance went, and though the quality 
of the music was not altogether what I admire, the 
fact of its being so well rendered in a measure made 
up for that deficiency. 
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After not having heard TuHareere for six months, 


by any weariness of its sameness. He gave us Don 
Giovanni, Tucrezia, Don Pasquale, a very pretty bar- 


carole (which was also a novelty), and, in answer to 


really refreshing to hear played by him, after listen- 
ing for half a year past, to its execution by all the 
youug ladies in the Republic. 

The male singers were, Sig. Rocco, an old ac- 
quaintance, who has lost none of his buffo-tricks and 
grimaces, and Signori Lanocerta and Gassrer, 
(or Monns Gasseer, as “'Trovator’s” friend has it.) 
Labocetia has a fine, sweet voice, though not over 
powerful, but spoils what there is good in him by 
affectation, He also appeared to be rather wheezy, 
which was either owing to the remains of his cold, or 
to his embonpoint, which is considerable. But what- 
ever unpleasant impression these two singers might 
have made, was completely done away with by the 
delight with which I listened to Gassier. A full, 
pure baritone voice, with a tenderness and softness 
in it which seems more to belong to a tenor—an ex- 
cellent school, and a truth of feeling and expression 
such as I have not often met with. His voice is per- 
haps not as powerful as Badiali’s, but it is fresher 
and sweeter. It is a voice that “has a tear in it.” 
Signora Cantor, (I beg her pardon for allowing the 
gentlemen to precede her, but I wished to give the 
more space to her,) who comes to us from Rio Ja- 
neiro, is a modest, amiable looking young lady, 
apparently very young, and rather timid. Her exe- 
cution is very fine; indeed, she sang her firiture 
and her high notes with an ease which I found diffi- 
ealt to reconcile with the slight veil by which her 
voice is rendered not quite agreeable. This latter 
circumstance may, however, have heen accidental, as 
I noticed that she coughed slightly several times. 
Altogether, she makes a very agreeable impression, 

Like children, with their sagar-plums and sweet- 
meats, I have reserved the best to the last, and now 
T hardly know how to express my admiration of 
Vieuxtemps. He is certainly the best violinist who 
has ever been heard here. His tone, from first to 
last, is like that of an organ, rich and full, and there 
is something noble and grand in his playing, such as 
it has rarely been my good fortune to hear. Added 
to this, there is in him such an utter absence of all 
humbug and seeking after effect, that one cannot 
cherish a moment's doubt as to his being one of the 
truest of artists. He played. on this occasion, only 
his own compositions, but these are worth listening 
to. An Adayio, particularly, was very beautiful, 
and in the Tarantella which followed, he showed all 
that he could do, without the slightest apparent effort. 
He ended the concert with a fantasia on Lucia, and 
words cannot describe his exquisite rendering of the 
death-scene. It was bevond anything I had ever 
imagined of the power of expression in the violin. 
I cannot describe it better than that it reminded me 
of Mario’s singing of the same scene, and rade me 
feel, as I did then, that this would almost @concile 
me to Italian music. : 

Mr. Vieuxtemps was accompanied on the piano by 
his wife, a most agrecable looking lady, of very un- 
assuming demeanor. She is a faultless accompany- 
ist, and must be, to judge from what she played, a 
very fine pianist. It is hardly just to her merits 
that no mention whatever should at any time be 
made of her. ‘ 

A third concert was announced for last Saturday, 


bat, on account of the violent rain-storm, was post- 
poned at the last moment. Messrs. Thalberg and 
Vieuxtemps made, however, a crest mistake in so 
doing. for quite a large num’ ,-ople had assem- 
bled, (many having come in carriages.) and as the 
concert-givers were seen walking about in the ante- 
rooms, no one could understand why the audience 
should be disappointed. This is taking too great an 











the perfection of his execution stood forth unmoved | 


an encore, “Home, sweet home,” which it was | 





| advantage of the good-nature of the public, and I 


have some fear that they will rue it. 

Speaking of Vieuxtemps recently with a European 
friénd, I was told, what I have not seen mentioned 
elsewhere, that two young sisters, violinists, were 
making a great sensation in Germany now. This is 
a repetition of the case of the Milanollos, and of 
these two gifted beings my friend told me some in- 
teresting particulars. You are aware that Maria, the 
youngest, died several years ago, the victim, indeed, 
of her father’s avarice, as he obliged her to travel 
and give concerts when already quite ill. Theresa, 
the survivor, who until quite recently has appeared 
in public, winning all hearts by her wondrous play- 
ing, is now very happily married, I think in France. 
S. told me that he was living in Brussels when the 
young sisters made their first appearance there 
They were then mere children, Theresa being eleven 
or twelve, and Maria only eight. They were qnite 
unknown then, and their concert was ‘anticipated 
with ridicule and disgust of musical prodigies. S. 
with some friends, however, happened accidentally 
to hear them rehearsing, in the large, empty concert 
hall. with a candle apiece to read their notes by, and 
were so fascinated by them, that through their infla- 
ence a large audience was secured for the next night, 
which was only the beginning of a triumphant career 
in that city, and subsequently in all Europe. My 
informant said, also, that Theresa was then already 
very serious and precocious, while the little vivacious 
Maria, away from her instrament, was a perfect 
child, and as wild as a sprite. He remembers that 
she would often, when her part was done, run out 
into the hall. and play at soldier with the little son 
of the doorkeeper, who would be lurking ahout there 
with his drum and sword. When called back to the 
concert room, to play again, she would pont and 
struggle. bunt at a glance from her sister, and as soon 
as her violin was in her hand again, the genius 
would regain the mastery over the child, and her 
plaving enrapture all her hearers. Of Theresa’s 
plaving a year or two ago, in Berlin, another friend 
wrote me that it was “as if a maiden's soul had 
taken up its abode in the strings.” 

Worcester, (Ena.) Ave. 30.— Friday. the last, 
was the most successful day of the Festival. The 
“ Messiah,” as is well known. is a great favoritehere, 
and invariably attracts a crowded house. Before the 
cathedral doors were thrown open, numbers were 
waiting for entrance, and the side aisles, the only 
part of the building which could be entered at a 
charge coming within the means of the majority of 
people. were filled immediately. The tombs of de- 
funct knights were quite buried up in black hats, 
and canes and umbrellas were lain thoughtlessly 
across the upturned faces of sepulchral effigies. 
Several reverend bishops, whose marble forms lie in 
niches around the walls, were used as seats. and as 
most of them were hopelessly damaged as to noses, 
and generally flattened as to faces, the “dome of 
thought” was one of the most comfortable places 
they afforded. The nave was also crowded by an 
audience gorgeous in silks, feathers and jewelry, and 
asthe sunbeams poured in throngh the great end 
window, they fell upon a scene of dazzling brilliancy. 
The “ Messiah” was given entire, even including the 
choruses which are generally omitted in the perform- 
ance of the oratorio in America. Not a note was 
passed by unheeded; most of the audience being 
provided with the score, and following the performers 
with eve as well as ear. 

The overture, which is often accused of being un- 
interesting, was given with great precision and effect, 
especially the fague movement. To Mr. Retves’s 
rendition of the opening recitative, it is quite impos- 
sible to do justice; it was by far the finest perform- 
ance of this beautiful gem that I had ever heard. — 











crass Gains 











Mme. Nove to particularly distinguished herself in 


the “ Rejoice greatly,” and “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth.” Mr. We1ss sang most of the bass 
songs extremely well; he has a fine bass voice, and 
pronounces English with the purity of a native, which 
by the way I suspect him to be. Herr Formegs, on 
the contrary, sang his only air, “The trumpet shall 


sound,” very indifferently ; he was careless and inef- | 


fective. Miss Dotny, however, pleased me more than 
any other solo performer. To a noble contralto voice, 
she adds a deep expression and a refined taste, and 
sings with correctness and real feeling ; such another 
performance of that wondrously touching air, “ He 
was despised,” I can hardly hope to hear again, 
Miss Dolby is a singer who can scarcely be surpassed 
by any living contralto, and it is to be hoped we can 
hear her some time in America. The choruses were 
as near perfection as possible. Every singer ap- 
peared to, and undoubtedly did, know them by heart, 
even to the row of little chorister bows in the front 
of the band, who were selected from the ranks of the 
Catholic choirs, and rendered most efficient aid. — 
During the choruses: © Hallelujah,” “Unto us a 
child is born,” “ Glory to God,” and “ Worthy the 
Lamb,” the entire audience rose to their feet, and 
never can I forget the thrilling impression prodaced 
by the stupendous harmonies of the “ Hallelujah,” as 
they reverberated through the arches of the great 
cathedral. The effect of the phrase, “ King of kings,” 
in unisons, with the fall power of voices and trumpets, 
was overpowering, and it appeared as if in this entire 
sublime composition the highest musical conception 
was imaged forth, and in its performance on this 
occasion it received the most perfect embodiment 
that could ever be given to it—a glorious result 
worthy the glorious idea. 

Of the three evening concerts, I have little to say. 
They were given in the college hall attached to the 
cathedral, an interesting old room that formerly 
served the monks in days of yore for a refectory. 
The selections were very miscellaneous indeed ; pro- 
bably my report of the Festival would not he com- 
plete without the programmes of these concerts, which 
may therefore be found below. 

On Tuesday evening, the 25th: 

PART I. - 
Symphony in A minor....++++e00+e+++. Mendelssohn, 
Duet: Mme. and Mr. Weiss, ‘‘ Paolo e Virgi- 


NIA,” coccccccccerccscccsccccccecccccccces WEISS 
Romance: Herr Formes, ‘‘ Dal cor per iscac- 
ciare,” (L’ Etoile du Nord).....+.++++Meyerbeer. 
Aria: Miss L. Vinning, ‘‘ Tacea la notte pla- : 
cida,”’ (Il Trovatore)...ssceee-ceccevccees Verdi 
Song: Mr. Sims Reeves, “ I arise from dreams 
OF UWiwe,” ocicc sovess ceccccvecccccecces bh CHOTE 
Fantasia, Violin: M. Sainton seeepeseeeeM, Sainton. 
Canzonet: Miss Dolby, ‘‘ The Spirit’s Song,” Haydn. 
Romanza: Sig. Gardoni, ‘ Disperso il erin,” 
(L’ Etoile du Nord)......+e+e00+++0++Meyerbeer. 
Grand Finale: (Loreley) Solo, Mme. Clara No- 
vello, and Chorus, (by desire).....Mendelssohn. 
PART II. 
Cantata (Robin Hood......+++se+++ee0d. L. Hatton. 
Maid Marion, Mme. Weiss; Robin Hood, Mr. Sims 
Reeves; Little John, Mr. Montem Smith ; Sheriff, 
Mr. Weiss; Chorus, Forest Maidens and Outlaws. 





Ballad: Mr. Montem Smith, ‘A dear old melody,”’MS. 
Song: Miss Dolby, ‘‘ Three Fishers went sail- 

ing,” (Poem by the Rev. C. Kingsley) J. Hullah. 
Trio: Mme. Clara Novello. Mme. WeissandSig. 

Gardoni, “Con il avor,” (Conte Ory)... Rossini. 
Aria: Herr Formes, ** Non piu andrai,”’ (Nozze 

Ai Figaro)... seccccccccecccceesccces +++ +Mozart. 
Ballad: Miss L. Vinning, ‘*‘ Home, sweet home. 
Bishop. 
Overture (Egmont) ......seeeeeeeseeeeee Beethoven. 


On Wednesday evening, the 26th: 
PART I. 
Sclection f.om the Opera of Der Freischiitz... Weber. 
Overture.—Chorus, “ Victoria.”—Scena, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, “ Through the forests.” — Bacchanalian 
Song, Herr Formes, “ Life is darkened.’ —Scena, 
Mme. Clara Novello, * Softly sighs.”—Trio, Mrs. 
Clare Hepworth, Mme. Weiss, and Mr. Montem 
Smith, ‘Oh! does thy heart.”—Air, Mme. Weiss, 
‘Tho’ clouds by tempests.”—Bridesmaids Cho- 
rus, Solo, Mrs. Clare Hepworth. — Huntsmens 
Chorus. 


Recit. and Aria: Miss Dolby, “ Parmi les pleurs,” 
(Les Huguenots)....ceeesesceeeee .-» Meyerbeer. 
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Canzonetta: Sig. Gardoni, ‘‘ La donna é mobile,’”’ 
(Rigoletto) .+sseeseseesrereesrseetenereeeW erdi, 
Concerto, Piano-forte, Mr. W.G.Cusins, Mendelssohn. 
PART It. 


Symphon ny (I (NO. 8).cecsececccseveveeesoes Beethoven. 
Recit. and Air: Mr. Thomas, ‘‘ O ruddier than 
the cherry,” (Acis and Galatea)......... Handel. 


Song: Miss Palmer, “ The Arab Maid,”..J. Barnett. 
Duetto: Mme. Clara Novello and Mr. Sims 
Reeves, ‘‘ Amor! possente nome!”’....Rossini. 


Song: Mr. Weiss, ‘The Village Blacksmith,” Weiss. 
Cavatina: Miss L. Vinning, ‘Ah fors’ é lui.” 
(Traviata) -ooveccecercccceccccccccecevece VErdi. 


Quartetto: Mme. Clara Novy ello, Miss Dolby, 

Sig. Gardoni and Herr Formes, ‘‘ Un, di se 
ben rammentomi,” (Rigoletto)... +..seeeee. Verdi. 

Grand Finale: ‘‘ La Benedizione de Pugnali,” 
(Gli Ugonotti)......................Meyerbeer. 
By the way, a curions incident is that of the song 
by John Barnett in Part IL. of the above programme. 
Tt was composed as long ago as 1827, and handed 
to Barnett’s London publisher, who however, not 
finding it convenient to publish it, laid it by fora 
few years. 
composer, asking if it needed any revision before 
publication ; Mr. 


In 1847 he took it up, and sent it to the 


Barnett revised and returned it; 
and ten years after that, in the present year 1857, it 
was published, and first produced at this Festival, no 
less than thirty years after it was composed. The 
critics however treat it rather slightingly, notwith- 
standing its venerable age. 

On Thursday evening, the 27th: 


PART I, 
Selection from the Works of Mozart :— 
Symphony in E flat major. 
Quartetto: Mme. Weiss, Miss Palmer, Mr. Moutem 


Smith and Mr. Weiss, ‘ Placido e il mar,”’ (Idom- 
eneo. 
Aria: Herr Formes, ‘* Madamina,” (Don Giovanni.) 


Aria: Mme. Clara Novello, ‘ Zeffiretti lusinghieri,”’ 
(Idomeneo.) 

Duetto: Mme. and Mr. Weiss, ‘ Crudel perche,”’ 
(Nozze di Figaro.) 

Aria : Sig. Gardoni, ‘* Quando il pianto,” (Il Seraglio.) 

Aria: Miss Dolby, ‘‘ Quando miro.” 

Sestetto: Mme. Clara Novello, Miss L. Vinning, Miss 
Dolby, Sig. Gardoni, Herr Formes and Mr. Thomas, 
“Sola, Sola,”? (Don Giovanni.) 

PART II. 
‘* La peste di Firenze,” (MS. copes, ) 
Frank Mori. 
Solo, Miss L. Vinning, 


Overture : 


Cantata: ‘‘ May Day,” 


Macfarren. 
Duetto: Mme. Clara Novello and Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Chorus, ‘* Miserere,”’ (11 Tro- 


Wlilaccveinsetat as ° covccoccccce VET. 
Song ;, Mr. Weiss, ** The Reaper and the Flow ers,” 
Balfe. 
: Mme. Weiss, and Chorus, ‘* Daughter of 
Senet see ccecececccecececerecesesesees BiShOp, 
Solo, Concertina: Mr. R. Blagrove,.....R. Blagrove. 
Song: Mr. Sims Reeves, ‘* Come into the gar- 
den, Maud,”.......ceee serrseeeesees Balfe, 
Irish Ballads : Miss Dolby, “0 Bay of Dublin,’ 
and ‘‘ Katey’s Letter,’”’........... Lady Dufferin. 
Duetto: Mme. Clara Novello and Sig. Gardoni, 
CE URNINEE be a0 ¥inseo'00 4 00hs008 tescceneccend. WERE 
Finale: ** God save the Queen.” 

The song by Balfe in the second part of this pro- 
gramme is very mach admired, and the words, by 
Longfellow, are also considered as extremely beau- 
tiful. I referred in a previous letter to the popularity 
of the American poet in this country, and daily meet 
new proofs of his happy celebrity. His “ Evange- 
line” is extensively read here, and is instantly quoted 
as his best work, while poor “ Hiawatha” is fear- 
fully und wonderfully snubbed. The English get so 
frightened at the Shawondassces and the Paupuke- 
wis, and the other long names that they have not 
courage enough to read farther and appreciate the 
beauties of the “Famine,” or the “ Departure” of 
the Indian hero. 

During the last day of the Festival, my seat was 
near the orchestra, enabling me to observe closely 
the manners of the performers, and perhaps a little 
gossip about the personal characteristics of those 
whose names are nearly as familiar to lovers of music 
in the Western as in the Eastern hemisphere, may 
not be inappropriate. There is first of all Madame 
Ciara Nove to. who is as unlike a conventional 
prima donna as possible; with a frank open Eng- 
lish countenance, easy and lady-like manners, and a 
very simple style of dress, she at once prepossesses the 


beholder. 
lady quite unaccustomed to appear before large 
audiences, and have her name about the streets in 
the largest of black letters on great yellow posters— 
for though never embarrassed, she is entirely desti- 
tute of the mannerisms or affectations that so often 
cling to opera or concert singers. Mme. Weiss has 
what Tennyson calls a “little head sunning over 
with curls,” and arch, sprightly manners ; vet there is 
a little affectation in her deportment before the 
audience. She has a delightful clear, though light 
soprano, and would, as far as physique goes, make a 


You would suppose her to be a private 


charming Rosina or Adina, while her vocal abilities 
would he by no means inadequate to the task. Miss 
Dorry isa lady of commanding presence, though 
not at all masculine in appearance ; she has very 
‘ 
little affectation about her. Sims Reeves is a man 
with a bronzed cheek, and vou wou'd at first suppose 
him to he “one of the marines” He has jet black 
hair and moustache, and does not look like an opera 
singer. Mr. Wrrss does; he has a splendid per- 
sonal appearance, and seems expressly made to ‘do’ 
the kings of the operatic stage, and withal lias quite a 
youthful air. Herr Formes is a stout vet very active 
man, wears his hair long, like a North American 
Indian, and somewhat resembles the pictures we see 


| of Liszt the pianist, thongh he does not appear so 





deeply intellectual. 
and ahalf. The other solo singers at the Festival, 
though without other than local fame, did their parts 
very satisfactorily. A Miss Parmer, a pleasing 
young lady with a beautiful contralto voice, made 
her first appearance at this Festival, deservedly cre- 
ating a very favorable impression. 

It should be horne in mind that every person that 
took part in the Festival, whether as soloists or cho- 
rus singers. or orchestra performers, were liberally 
paid for their services, according to the usual custom, 
and were provided with refreshments between the 
parts of the performance. They numbered altogether 
three hundred, and the greatest number of auditors 
present on any single occasion was about two thou- 
sand, and this is considered a very large assembly 
for these festivals. 

Yet notwithstanding the great success of the Wor- 
cester Festival in a musical point of view, it has by 


He has a quick eye, and a voice 


no means paid the expenses, which amount to over 
£3.000 sterling. while the receipts are officially an- 
nounced as £980 12s 7d., which is however exclusive 
of the receipts of the evening concerts, which will 
probably amount to £500 more. Yet paradoxical as 
it may seem, the charity. for which these festivals 
are held, will this vear receive therefrom £1.000; and 
this seeming inconsistency is explained from the 
fact that the financial concerns of the Festival are 
managed by thirty stewards, gentlemen of wealth 
residing in the vicinity, who agree to make up from 
their own pockets whatever deficiency may arise ; 
and the bulk of the receipts is always put aside for 
the noble charity before alluded to—the fund for the 
relief of the widows and children of the deceased 
clergy. The entire affair concluded with a grand 
ball on Friday evening ; and as it will not interest 
you to learn the names and costumes of all the titled 
personages there present, I shall close my lengthy 
report. TROVATOR. 


‘—- > 


Miss Juliana May—-Her Debut in New York. 


A first appeal of a young feminine vocalist to 
the public has always a special interest, and in 
this instance there was a very extraordinary 
desire felt by many influential persons to witness 
the most promising lyrical curtsey possible on the 

art of the young lady. There are two ways of 
judging of an artist: by the highest and ripest 
standard, and by the qualific ations which are 
attached to youth. and more or less inexperience. 
It is fair to judge Miss May by the latter standard. 
Nature has given her a fine voice, extensive 
compass. purity of tone, and what is to be so much 


j 





prized, strength in the lower scalé. Her voice is 
@ positive soprano. The first i impression on the 
hearer very much favors the cantatrice on account 
of this radically fine quality. In regard to execu- 
tion, the power to throw forth a tide of notes with 
a dazzling rapidity and a real or apparent 
spontaneity that hides all the methods of art, we 
cannot praise Miss May asa ripe artist. She has 
much to learn before she can rank with the great 
mistresses of the art. In these degenerate days, 
when the greed for money has taken the place of 
the religion of art, and so few learn to sing at all, 

Miss May may compare favorably with ‘certain 
artists who are listened to; but the rank she 
should aspire to is not one of doubts or qualifica- 
tions, but of distinct eminence in all the grades 
and shades of superiority. We think her ex- 
tremely promising. and we believe she has the 
good sense to work hard in seeking to attain the 
supremest place. As to dramatic ability in an 
artist, no judgment can be formed from a hearing 
in a concert-room. The dramatic artist may be 
out of his element in a concert-room, and the re- 
verse. What may be Miss May's ability on the 
lyrical stage can only be learned from actual fact, 
and we trust the ambition which, if we are not 
misinformed, she has of' appearing at the Acad- 
emy, may be gratified. The Academy of Music, 
according to its charter, is designed especially to 
encourage American efforts in art, and hence 

young native artists have claims on it. 

The pieces which Miss May sang _ last night 
were all dramatie—by Rossini and Verdi and 
Meyerbeer- —demanding the best qualities of the 
most experienced artists for the stage, and to give 
them full effect, action. idealization and the foot- 
lights are all necessary. If we were to hear Miss 
May with all these accessories, we could judge of 
her readings better. 

The suecess of Miss May last night was flatter- 
ing. She was called back after her pieces; and 
what the Italians denominate 99 parts out of 100 
in a singer, namely, the voice, much admired. 
Now, let her toil until she gets thoroughly to the 
satisfaction of people the hardest to please, the 
100th part. 

Mr. Tafanelli, after a long absence from New 
York, appeared last night and sang, with his ori- 
ginal boldness and sureness, several baritone 
songs, amid the loud plaudits of the auditory. 

Mr. Brignoli gave us some tenor songs. show- 
ing constant improvement in a voice truly worthy 
of cultivation. He was loudly encored. 

Mr. Kyle, after several years of retirement in 
the Custom-house, where he officiates, appeared 
last night amateur-wise, and gave his friends a 
souvenir of his old musical career, in the shape of 
a brilliant flute solo, admirably executed with his 
rich tones.—N. Y. Tribune, 23d. 
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BOSTON, SEPT. 26, 1857. 


New Votume.—The Twelfth half-yearly vol- 
ume of our “ Journal of Music” commences with 
the number for next Saturday, October 3d. 

It is just the opening of the musical season, and 
we hope our friends will remember us and send 
us in the names of many new subscribers. 

We must also jog the memory of many sub- 
seribers who are still delinquent in their payments. 
In times like these. a Journal that lives by what 
true love of Art there is in the community, needs 


all the little that is pledged to it. . 
The Spiritual Werth of Music. 
Ill. 


We have spoken of the expressive power of 
Music; and certainly expression, — especially of 
the emotions, the deep sentiments, the holy aspir- 
ations, in a word of what is most human and 
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immortal in us, is its grand function and chief title 
to esteem. But the expressive power of Music is 
not all. It is inexhaustible in description also. 
In some of the most graphic specimens of orchestral 
music, hearing and seeing become as it were one; 
we begin to doubt almost if the eye is necessarily 
the organ of vision, so analogous are sounds with 
colors and forms the moment we cease to hear 
them superficially, and become excited and en- 
raptured listening to them. How natural to 
describe one by the other! How often do we 
hear the highest, purest, brightest tones of a Lind 
or Sontag likened to points of light, stars dancing 
in the air. Every thing which intently occupies 
the mind, the mind paints to itself again in images 
— it translates all its notions into vision, and that 
so rapidly as almost to fancy that it sees them in 
the first instance. By some such law of the mind 
as this it is, that musie becomes descriptive. 

But it does not directly describe, like Speech or 
Painting. It interests the feelings first; these 
quicken the imagination ; and then come up the 
scenes, the forms, the faces, with which those 
feelings are associated. Our emotions have all a 
creative power. Our passions are artists; they 
surround themselves with the fit landscape: they 
people the void with forms and faces, and all 
objects familiar or fantastic, or radiant with divine 
ideal beauty. Music too is vague ; and therefore 
describes even the more powerfully. It wakes 
the feeling, which is one in all, but it leaves each 
individual heart to illustrate its feeling with its 
own hues and forms. 

Music too is partly imitative. It borrows many 
sounds from nature — and the resources of the art 
are gradually enlarging, and seem capable of 
indefinite enlargement, by a diligent observation 
of the sounds which pervade the air. The wind, 
the ocean, the rustling grove, the murmuring 
brook, the hum of insects,—the rush, the start, 
the crash, the slide, the roll, the impatient bound, 
all appear in new qualities of tone, and new 
species of rhythmical motion. The reed stop in 
the organ reminds you at once of the mysterious, 
soul-like music of the wind sifted t hrough the tiny 
needles of the pine grove. In Handel's Messiah, 
at the words: “ Suddenly their was a multitude 
of the heavenly host, praising God,” the air is 
filled with the quick undulations of wings, by the 
stringed instruments of the orchestra. At the 
words: “I will shake the heavens and the earth,” 
the whole mighty mass of sound seems to quiver 
to its base. In such music the orchestral accom- 
paniments form the dark back-ground, or the 
dim undefined distance, the world in shadow, 
whence the voices emerge into a distincter light, 
like the prominent figures in a great painting. 

But Music never copies nature literally—if it 
does, it fails. It uses the privilege of Art to 
idealize whatever it represents ; it views all things 
4. @ picturesque light; the harshest sounds, in 
the description of a battle or a storm, are as if 
heard from a distance, where they are blended in 
with all other sounds and harmonized. If it use 
a discord, it is only to prepare an ensuing con- 
cord with the more beautiful effect. Beauty, 
beauty. is the object of all the arts. They may 
copy nature, but always they do something more 
—they create—they impart to every picture 
something of their own. They contemplate na- 
ture from a loftier position, and impart a spiritual 
unity and beauty to that which seems deformed 
and contradictory to the actual observer. It is a 








remarkable fact, however, that Nature herself 
idealizes. She gives the first hint to the artist. 
As, seen at a distance, the most vulgar and incon- 
gruous objects make up a sweet picture, so all 
sounds, however harsh and jarring, singly, become 
blended into the general music of the air, so that 
one ground-tone pervades them all and swallows 
up their discords. The tremendous roar of Niag- 
ara is musical and pleasing, because it so com- 
pletely pervaces the air; every thing for miles 
has adopted its vibration, and the effect is one 
deep, soul-satisfying harmony—it does not disturb 
but fills and delights the ear, lifts and tranquilizes 
the soul. So it is with the roar of the ocean; 
particularly on a beach, where there is grand 
rhythm with the harmony. But the sharp petu- 
lant prattle of smaller Falls, like those at Trenton, 
forbids all music, and distracts and crazes one 
whose ear is at all sensitive. The moment an 
object becomes vast enough to be called sublime, 
it is beautiful. 
they become grand enough, not to check, but to 
swallow up all other sounds, they become Music. 
The most complicated wonders of musical art, 
therefore, have nature for their authority. 

The orchestra seems a world in itself. In 
Symphonies and Overtures it reveals inexhaust- 
ible wonders to one who has learned how to listen. 
It needs but a word or two for all interpretation. 
A mere title gives the mind a clue to the mysteries 
we are about to hear, and then we may give 
ourselves up to the composer, and see displayed 
before the imagination all that is interesting or 
wonderful in nature or in life. Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony explains itself to us by its 
name. Then we listen, and are soon lost in soft 
summer sensations, and the hum of insects, and 
the tinkling of bells, and the murmur of little 
rills is all around us. ‘To enjoy and appreciate a 
Symphony requires preparation, as much as the 
reading of Shakspeare. At first it is all dark and 
confused before us, like one of those old thick- 
shaded pictures, which seem to be steeped in 
night. Gradually one shape after another comes 
out from the gloom; here and there some light 
silvery instrument lets in a ray, which is soon 
darkened over again by rolling massive clouds 
of Bass, but again is light poured in, till the whole 
seems beautiful and instinct with life. 

Such effects we feel in music purely instru- 
mental. Add now the vocal element, as in some 
grand Mass, or Oratorio. Voices people the 
scene. Song interprets what the instruments 
suggest and vaguely intimate. There is not 
wanting the simple air, to express the joys or 
sorrows, the gratitude, love, contrition, or alarm 
of the individual breast; nor choruses which 
seem echoed back from the far vaults of heaven, 
to sound a nation’s triumph, or lift a people’s 
prayer. 

The whole resources of Music are combined in 
an Oratorio. For expression and description, 
this highest form of the Art employs all the 
known powers of voices and of instruments. The 
master compositions of this denomination sum- 
mon up before the soul all that is most stirring 
and intense in its own existence. By the varied 
qualities of tone, now soft and soothing, appealing 
to our gentler sensibilities ; now wild and thrill- 
ing, inspiring us with awe ; by its endless varie- 
ties of movement, now light and airy, now ma- 
jestic, measured, slow; now fluttering, like the 
breeze ; now swelling and subsiding in full ca- 








. . { 
So with sounds—the moment 





dence, like the ocean-wave ; now sweeping, like 
the blast; now instantaneous and vivid as the 
lightning; now sinking into gentle undulation, 
as if the Power that raised the storm had lulled it 
to repose ;—and by its combinations of harmony, 
expressive of commingling emotions; or the in- 
troduction of occasional discords, struggling with 
and at last absorbed in the harmony—(fit image 
of the triumph of Virtue) :—the mind may be 
filled with a sense of all that is sublime in the 
material or moral universe. Lifted in imagina- 
tion to the Alps, we acknowledge the Creator in 
his power and grandeur; or again, transported 
to soft Italian summers, we feel his presence as 
the Spirit of the Universe, breathing love. It is 
then that our feelings tend from earth to heaven; 
it is then that the fire in our inner temple burns 
free ; it is when filled with the same emotions, as 
when looking on the vastness of his works, that 
we kindle with devotion to the Omniptotent. 
There are moments in every one’s life, when he 
feels the Divinity with more intense reality than 
at ordinary times. Whatever calls up_ these 
moments may be called a devotional influence. 
There are subjects of wonder in the most com- 
mon things about us—there are wonders in our- 
selves. Could we always feel them, we should 
always feel the presence of the Supreme Being, 
But habit intervenes ; customary forms blunt our 
sense of them; we want something to lift the veil, 
to remove the dull consciousness of habit, to 
transport our thoughts to the more extraordinary 
and striking manifestations of power and love, to 
melt the coldness of every-day consciousness, and 
set loose our warmer sensibilities ;—and then we 
do not have to try to feel devout. The Sublime 
and the Beautiful are revelations to us. 

In the Oratorio we feel, perhaps for the first 
time, what we so often vainly strive to realize in 
our church choirs, the true religious power of 
Music. 

ae ge 

New MeErtTHop OF TEACHING SINGING.— 
The London Musical World of the 5th inst. no- 
tices a great meeting of the “ Tonic Sol-fa Asso- 
ciation,” which took place at the Crystal Palace, 
attracting marked attention to an alleged new 
and only “ philosophical” method of teaching 
children to read music. Nearly 3,000 boys and 
girls, assisted by between 200 and 300 male 
adults, performed a variety of pieces to the great 
delight of 30,000 auditors. The most active 
teacher of the method, Mr. Joun Curwen, of 
Plaistow, in a pamphlet describing its plan and 
tendency, takes care to state that the “ Tonic 
Sol-fa” system is “not so much intended to super- 
sede the recognized notation, as to lead to its 
more easy acquirement.” This is indeed * con- 
soling,” as the Musical World says; for all the 
thousand and one specifics for doing away with 
all the difficulties in writing and reading music, 
and for conforming the whole complex musical 
literature to a new notation, have only served 
more to confuse the matter. The plan of pro- 
ceeding is simple enough, to-wit: 

All the ordinary means and appliances used in 
the received musical notation are rejected. In 
their place we have the initial letters of the Italian 
musical alphabet—do, re, mi. fa, &c.—with arbit- 
rary signs to determine the length of notes, to 
signify the occurrence of accidentals, and to sug- 

st the rhythmical division into bars. The great 
‘eature—the “ philosophical” feature—of the sys- 
tem consists in the fact that “do” is always 
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regarded as the tonic note, and starting point, no 
matter what the key. Relative, not absolute pitch 
is considered. The tone in which a piece is to be 
sung being indicated before commencing, the same 
nomenclature is always employed; and thus a 
melody will be written in the same manner, 
whatever its actual pitch. Something of this kind 
was invented by Rousseau, who employed num- 
bers instead of letters; and the scheme has been 
reproduced over and over again in variously 
modified forms. But its inapplicability to any- 
|| thing beyond the very simplest kind of vocal 
music is just as evident now as it was a century 
ago, and those who dream of the “ Tonic Sol-fa” 





musical notation are more likely to injure than 
benefit the excellent object to which it is now 
directed, without moreover the remotest proba- 
bility of ultimate success. 








Now what is here put forward as the “ great 
philosophical” feature of the plan—that of re- 
_ garding Do always as the tonic or key-note—is 
nothing new at all. In this country it is in use 
in schools and choirs, in musical conventions and 
| institutes, — wherever in fact the system intro- 
duced by Lowe Mason, as the * Pestalozzian 
system,” is in force. It is a curious fact, that 
here in America the innovators wage war against 
the use of Do for every key-note, as against the 
|| popular and settled prejudice, while in England 
the relation between reformer and conservative 
in this matter is precisely the reverse. But new 
systems of notation can do comparatively little 
harm, when we consider that they are for the 
most part only applicable to the simplest exer- 
cises in singing. and that it would be hardly pos- 
sible to write out a complex composition, say a 
fugue of Bach, according to any one of them. 
And meanwhile, at any rate, the “ Tonic Sol-fa” 
professors are doing England and the world a 
service, if they can inspire thousands of children 
with a true zeal for learning to sing. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


ween Are een 








Those of our citizens who owe pleasant recollec- 
tions to the tenor singing. in opera and concert, of 
Signor Guipt, now in distress, with loss of voiee and 
health and means, will have an opportunity to return 
somewhat of the debt this evening. by attending the 
Benefit Concert arranged for him in a semi-private 
way by some of our hest artists, at the Chickering 
saloon. Tickets at 50 cents may be had at the music 
stores and at the door. Mrs. Wentworth, the 
sweet singer, Mr J. C. D. Parker, and Mr. Lane, 
pianists, Mr. Scuutze, violinist, JUNGNICKEL, 
violoncellist, and Ryan, clarionettist, will contribute 
to the programme, which contains a choice variety of 
pieces. 


We have received a copy of the new Biography of 
Haxpev, by Victor Scna@ cner, reprinted entire 
inacheap and handsome duodecimo of nearly 600 
pages, hy Mason Brothers, New York. It is alto- 
geth r the most complete and intere-ting account of 
Handel that exists, and every page of it bears evi- 
dence of the earnest thoroughness, enthusiasm and 
modesty of the author, who is a French refugee in 
England. We shall speak more fally of the book, 
which meanwhile we advise every lover of Handel’s 
oratorios to buy. Mr. J. R. Miller, the Boston agent 
for the publications of Mason Brothers, has it for 
Hi sale, at 229 Washington street. Mr. Miller also an- 
|| Bounces a couple of new musical works of a popular 
character, 


' 

] 

1 

| 

| The orchestra at our Boston Theatre is particu- 

| larly good this season. There, hetween the acts of 
fine Shaksperian plays, with young Boorn’s beauti- 
ful and noble acting, the opera dilettanti may hear 


ever being universally adopted as a system of 





served up in potpourris sweet reminiscences of ‘ Tell,’ 
L’ Etoile du Nord and the Traviata. besides voluptuous 
waltzes. and occasionally a bit of Beethoven. 

Among the passengers by the Canada, which ar- 
rived at this port vesterday, were Signors Roncon1 
and TaGLtaFico, engaged for the Marshall-Maretzek 
opera troupe. The rival companiesjare not yet fused 
exactly into one, but a treaty of “ anicable” alliance 
is announced between them, whereby there will be 
an interchange of singers, and the whole force of both 
troupes will appear in turn at the N. Y. Academy, 
and we presume in Philadelphia and Boston. The 
treaty has already heen ratified in New York by the 
announcement of GazzaniGa, Briegnort and Amo- 
pro, under the Ullman flag, in that most wonderful 
The 
event, however, of the week has heen the performance 
of Rossini’s “ Barber.” with Mme Lagranor, La- 
BOCETTA, GasstER and Rocco in the leading char- 
acters.... Viruxtemps and THALBERG gave their 
first concert in Philadelphia last evening... .In the 
same citv the famons Ronzani Ballet tronne draw 
crowded and delighted houses by the ballet of 
“ Faust.” which is said to he of nnpreecdented splen- 
dor for this country. The principal dancers are said 
to he truly artists. the performance an artistic whole, 
completa in all details, and bringing 200 nersons at 
once unon the stage. Cart BeroMann conducts 
the orchestra. 


of novelties, the Troratore. great operatic 
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MUSICAL INSTRUCTION, 
— BRY— 
DR. GUSTAV SCHILLING. 
CARD. 

One of the first scientific musicians of Europe, and decidedly 
the ablest and most thorongh tercher of music, Dr Gustavus 
Schilling, author of a number of most superior didactic and 
other musical works. has arrive! here to establish in the 
Tinited States a Public Academy of Music. similar to the Con- 
servatoires of Furope. Tam anxions to recommend him most 
urgently to all those who seek higher perfection in the science 
of music. 8. THALBERG. 

New York, 1857. 





Refore realizing mv project (already announced in American 
Musie Journals) of a Musical Conservetorv T propose to give 
special instruction to Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of he- 
coming aceompliched arti-ts or competent teachers Tnstruc- 
tion will he imparted in the following branches, viz :— 

Tat—Piano-forte, Organ, Singing, (to include hereafter, also, 
every other instrument) 

24—The general ecience of Musie— Harmony, Composition, 
Structure or Form, Theory of Instruments, Inetrumentation, 
History, Mstheties, Acousties, Didactics. 

Tn the former of these departments instruction will he im- 
parted to each pupil individnally ; in the latter several nunils 
ean participate jointly. All these anhjects of stndv will follow 
in regular eonrse, each pupil receiving instruction daily. Anv 
person, however, mav devote himself either to one or several 
of the branches, at pleasure. 

T alan propose to perfect amateurs in either one of the above 
atuties 

For particulars, apply to 


DR. G. SCHILLING, 
179 West 15th Street, New York, 
Or, care of Mr. C. HARTMANN, 44 Franklin St. 
OTTO DRESEL 


Mav he addressed at Russell & Richardson's Music Store, 291 
Washington &t or at the Meera. Chickering’s Ware-rooms. 
Terme for Music lessons, *h0 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 
REMOV AT. 
R. MILLER has removed to Nu 229 'Tashington St, 
e¥. where he will keep a full supply of MUSICAL MER- 
CHANDISE of every descrip ion. 
J R MILIER is the New Ergland Agent for the sale of 
MASON BROTITERS’ New York Musical Publications. 
Just Received : — 
THE JUBILEE, 


A New Collection of Charch Music, by Wa. B. BRapaory. 
THE FESTIVAL GLEE BOOK, 
By Georce F. Root. 
THE LIFE OF HANDEL, 
By Victor Scu@tcaer. 


J, R. MILLER, 
No, 229 Washington St. Boston. 








For Sale by 





A SUPERIOR SOPRANO SINGER 
Wishes a situation to sing in Church. Apply at Russell & 
Richardson's, 291 Washing on 8¢. 
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CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
HE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB intend on their 
arrival from Europe giving their usual series of Concerta. 
All business matters for the services of the Club for public or 
private converts. can be arranged by addressing 
THOMAS RYAN, Secretary, 131 Harrison Avenue. 





Mr. GUSTAVE SATTER 


Ilas the honor of announcing to the citizens of Boston and 
vicinity his intention of giving a Series of SIX CHAMBER 
CONCERTS, at the Rooms of Messrs. Caickertne & Sons — 
The programmes will embrace only the VeRY CHoIcesT MUSIC. 
The Coucerts will be given once a week, commencing Satur- 
day, Oct 17. 

Mr Satter has the pleasure of stating that he has secured 
the valuable assistance of Miss JENNY TWICHELL, Messrs Wa. 
Scnutrze, Hexry JuUNGNICKBL and others 

Tickets for the Serivs of Six Concerts, $4. Single tickets $1. 
Subseriprion lists will be found at Messrs. Chickering & Sons’ 
Rooms and at the Music Stores. 





NEW WORKS IN PRESS. 


LIVER DITSON & CO. have in press, and will 
issue early in October: 

THE CHURCH AND HOME. A Collection of Sacred Mu- 
sic, comprising Anthems, Motets, Extracts trom Oratorios 
and Masses, Canticles, Chants, &e. Selected and adapted by 
Groree Leacu 

CONTINENTAL TARMONY A Collection of the most 
cel brated Psxim Tones, Anthems. and Favorite Pieces, de- 
signed particularly for “*Otp FoLgs’ Concerts,” and the 
Social Circle 

THK WESTERN BELL. 
Choruses, &¢. 

LUCREZIA BORGTA, by Donizetti. Piano Solo. 

LUCIA D1 LAMMERMOOR. Piano Solo. (Sept. 26.) 

Several other valuable works in preparation, of which due 
notice will be .iven. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington St. 


A Collection of Glees, Quartets, 


Messrs. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 


Teachers of Music, will return from Europe in senson to re- 
ceive Pupils after Nov lith, and may be aldressed at Meaers. 
Russell & Richardson’s Musie Store, 291 Washington street. 


JUST RECEIVED, 
At WHITE BROTHERY’, Tremont Temple, 
A beautifiil copy of a Straduarius Violin, by Vuillaume. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 
ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PLANO-FORTE, 
¥ and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U.S. Hotel), or at the Music Stores, 


N LLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
honor to announce that she will resume her Morning 

and Afternoon Classes for the instruction of Young Ladies 

and Misses on the Piano-Forte, on MONDAY, Sept. 14th. 
Applications to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 








SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELABI 


Is now readv to receive pupils. Tle may addressed at the 
Rooms of Mesars Chickering & Sons, at Ruseell & Kich- 
ardson’s ard Ditson & Co’s Music Stores, or at his residence, 
No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


Sig RenpeLart’s class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday. Oct. 6th, at 4 0’clock, 
P M., in the Messra Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercises 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the class of last year, 
who may wish to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed in the course of October, 











BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 


HE Fitth Term of the Boston Masic School will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of October next, at Mercantile Hall. 
Inetraction will be given in the following depar'ments:— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
position wich reference to Musical Form and Tr strumentation, 
Voenlization, Practice in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition $25 
per term. 
Board of Instruction :—B. F. Baker, J. W. Apams, Levi P. 
Homer, J.C D. Parker. and Wittiam ScHuLtze. 
For particulars, addrese BF. Baker, No 4 Rowe Place. 
WM READ, See’y of the Corporation. 





AUGUST HAMANN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
May be addressed at Messrs, Russell & Richardson’s 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 


ATHENZUM EXHIBITION. 

The Second Exhibition will open WEDNESDAY, July 15, 

with a new collection of Pictures, among which wil! be found, 

The Visitation, by Page; The Firat N. KE. Thansgiving. by 

Edwin White; additional pictures by Allston; und other 
works by New York and Boston Artists. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTESS 
At the Fairs of 1856 





- FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 
“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,”’ 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRON“E MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





AL80, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1823, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 


Four Bronze Medals, 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPiuUEe, 


TREMONT S'TRi_ET, 
BOSTON. 
MRS. J. Hl. LONG, 


VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 
Address at Winthrop House, Boston, 
Ss. B. BALL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rey A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 


EI Bw ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory, 370 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

G@. ANDRE & CO., 

Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 

1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven's, Clementi’s, Hayda’s and Mozart’s works. 


Sew YO 
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Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


Q (Imported from England) 
309; Broadway, N.Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


OVELLO’'S Catalogue, No. 8, contains a list of Music 
for the ure of Choral Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. 
Containing Oratories, Odes, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Antiiens; Operatic Music, Scngs, Duets, Trios, Quartets and 
Choruses; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c., &c., 
sent postage free for one cent. 
The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 


three cents per page. 
Novello’s Octavo Editions of Oratorios, 
Of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c , in Vocal 
Score, with Piano-fotte accompaniment Handel’s Messiah, 
#1 63; Judas Maccalweus, $1 63; Heydn’s Creation, $1 25. 
All the Oratorios of these great masters have been published 
in this series at similarly low prices. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES. 

All the Choruses in the octevo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had di tinct in Vocal Score, with Organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 3, 6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of music in separate voval parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's * Messiah,’’ price 38 cents each part. 

Handel's ‘Judas Maccabreus,”’ price 38 cents 
each part. 

Handel's ‘‘ Samson,’’ price 38 cents each part. 

These parta are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. 

Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Ciass Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
5, sent postage free for one cent. 

NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 


And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


J. CO. D. PARKER, 


Xnstructor of the Piano- forte, Organ & Rarmony, 
8 HAYWARD PLACE. 


SIGNOCA 20°7U3TO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABKIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCB, 66 HANCOCK STREET. 


J. H. HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
And Dealer in Musical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 











ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Cracker of the Piano and Singing, 
U. 8S. HOTEL. 


JOB PRINTING 
OP EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 
EDWARD L. BALCH, 
NO. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

(G~ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 





YI 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON’S 
MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 


SEPTEMBER. 
- " ——a eens 
VOCAL MUSIC. 

NEAR, Swedish Song (G) 4,......se0s05 saeeess Lindblad, 20 
WRAPPER UDI4.. occ00055.0955550cnnens cout F. N. Crouch, 25 
DYING CHILD'S REQUEST, (E flat) 3,.......... 0.0000 B 
FRIENDSHIP, (G) 4,.........00008- Pe ves ous F. N. Croach, 26 
PETE MOKRIS‘'S MUSEUM, Comic, (A) 8,...Pete Morris, 25 
I LOVE TO THINK OF HAPPY HOME, (G) 4, L. Marshall, 25 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
NORWICH CADETS’ POLKA, Lithograph, (E flat) 4, 


P. 8. Gilmore, 30 

MIRRA VALSE BRILLANTE, (C) 5,.......... A. Talexy, 40 

LA BELLE NUIT, Nocturne, (B)4...... G. A. Osborne, 26 

GKAND VALSE BRILLANTE, op. 28, (A flat) 6, I. Tedescu, 70 
LIGHT GUARD SCHOTTISCHE, (F) 4, ..... Franz Staab, 50 : 
FLOWERS OF THE FOREST, Fantaisie, (A) 5, F. Beyer, 40 4 
PETIT ENFANT, (E flat) 8,............0000 A. Quidant, 20 q 
LIGHT GUAKD POLKA, (FE flat) 4,......... Fravz Staab, 50 a 
INVITATION A 1A CHASSE, :(D)4,...... Henri Ciamer, 26 : 

25 


KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN, (E fiat) 4,..... Ferd. Beyer, 
CAMPAIGN MARCH, (B flat) 8,...........- R 


BELLE FANNIE POLKA, (#)3,.......... W.P Howard, 26 

MA CHERE VALSE, (E flat) 3,............. Ph. Jourdan, 20 
MARIETTA POLKA MAZURKA, (D)38,....... Ingraham, 10 : 
SIGNS OF LOVE. Six beautiful Melodies with brilliant 
Vuriatious, by Charles Grobe, g 

No 1—To the Cottage of my Mother, (G)4,...........0+ 385 


Ho. Ry Oly GR, TIA 0 as ccccusepesesscvcacodian 
No. 8—Uld Arm Chair, (E flat) 4,.......... 06 
No. 4—Lameut of the Irish Emigrant, (C) 4.. 





No 5—Kosalie the Prairie Flower, (B flat) 4,. ocean 

No. 6—He Doeth all Things Well, (K flat) 4,............ 85 
HOWE’S NEW AMERICAN BANJO SCHOOL with- 

-decpdociyrerunnncsd TUE PT me 
Diy ADA Os COMIOR,. «0.055 4.010 5:5:056 6d0ab vas sae aseniee 2% i} 


THE SCHUOL BELL, by Caries Butter and L. H. Soura- 
ABD, containing 260 pages of music, embracing some of the 
most fascivating popular Songs, Hymus, Duets, Trios, &c., 
for the school-room and family circle. Price 25c. $3 per dos. 


EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 


The letters after the name of each of the above pieces, signify 
the key in which the piece is written. To express the com 
rative difficulty of execution of different pieces, we have intro- 
duced a scale of figures, runnivg from } (which represents 
very easy,] inclusive to 7, [which is applied to the most diff- 
cult music.) 


The MUSICIAN'S GUIDE, a large Quarto of 80 pages, con- 
taining the Life of Thalberg, analysis of 4000 celebrateu Musical 
works, Musical engravings, and two beautiful pieces of Music, 
&c.—a book of great value to all Musicians—sent to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of four cents in stamps, to defray postage. 
Direct your application to 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, . 
Publishers, 291 Washington Street, Boston. 


WATEINSGES c& Co. |} 
; (Successors to Resp & WATEKINS,) | 
Wholesale & Retail Dede in| 
PIANO-FORTES || 
AND MELODEONS, {| 


From the most celebrated 
Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 

No. 51 Randolph Street,........Chicago, Il. 


FALLET, DAVIS & CO.} 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, | 


























co. 


Xu. 


















WITH THEIR ‘ 


PALLNI SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 
409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 

WILLIAM A. JOINSON, | 
ORGAN BUILDER; 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


J. TRENKLE, 




















TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE: | 


First insertion, perline............0008 + «++ 10 cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line......++++++ 5 ets. 
For one column, (126 tines) first insertion... . .12.00 

Do do each subsequent, ...86 00 


Special notices (leaded), each insertion, perline 20cts. 
Payment required 1m advance : for yearly advertisement | 
quarterly in advance. 





MAARADRADRAAAANAAAAN 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 





“EDWARD L. BALCH, MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 














